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FOREWORD 



ROBABLY EVERY ONE in the community is aware, in 



i general way, that the University of Louisville has 
made great progress in recent years. But unless one has 
been in fairly close touch, it is difficult to appreciate how 
impressive the record is. 

For the country at large the last ten years have been 
a period of depression. For the University of Louisville 
the same decade has been, unquestionably, a period of 
progress unequaled in a century since the institution’s 
founding. 

It has been a decade of growth , during which the Uni- 
versity broadened its educational program to meet the 
City’s present-day needs, enlarged the physical facilities, 
and improved the campus. A decade of educational ad- 
vance, during which academic standards were raised so 
that the University as a whole now has the finest student 
body in its history and not merely a local or state, but a 
national, prestige. A decade of growing community service, 
during which the University greatly expanded its activities 
as a civic institution serving the City beyond the campus 
gates. A decade of unification, during which the units that 
comprise the University were more closely knit together 




and the management of the whole institution was soundly 
organized to assure the most efficient and economical 
operation. 

The record would he outstanding at any time, under 
the best of conditions. For the decade 1930-1940 it repre- 
sents a truly extraordinary achievement. 



ill 



Where and how does the University serve the City 
today? How can it serve better tomorrow? Is its con- 
tinued progress assured? Such questions have a very real 
concern for all Louisvillians. Louisville needs the Uni- 
versity . . . needs the best service it can render . . . needs 
that service more urgently in these trying times than 
ever before. 

This booklet is not a history or a catalog. Its purpose 
is to give a brief interpretation of the University in action. 
It is issued by a group of citizens who have formed the 
University Development Program and whose conviction, 
first of all, is that nothing could mean more to the future 
of the University than for the public to know it really 
know its work, its hopes, its plans, its problems. 



PART ONE 
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What the University Means 
in Higher Education 




E VERY YEAR SOME two thousand boys and girls graduate from Louisville’s 
high schools. Many have the ability and ambition to better themselves by fur- 
ther education. Whether or not they have that chance — a chance to grow in mind 
and in character — is a matter of major concern not merely to them but to the com- 
munity. Among them are potential leaders in the commercial, professional, cultural, 
and civic life of Louisville tomorrow. 

These young people are not alike in their talents, or interests, or resources. They 
are not alike, therefore, in their educational needs. For some the need may be a year 



Education on 
a Broad Front 



or two of college work before employment, for others a full college course. Some 
may want a general education, others a scientific course, still others professional 
training. 

In one respect, however, the great majority are alike: they cannot afford to go 
away from home — their opportunity must be here or not at all. 

To take care of its deserving youth is the first and chief aspect of the commun- 
ity’s problem in the field of higher education. There is also another aspect, because 
education should no more be bound by age limits than should ambition. The door 
of opportunity should stand open to other earnest students, whatever their years — 
employees in offices and factories who want to prepare for better jobs — teachers 
and welfare workers for whom graduate work is essential for professional advance- 
ment — practitioners who wish to keep abreast of scientific advance in their fields — 
men and women of every age who desire to pursue their cultural interests. 

Here, then, in broad outline is a fundamental community problem, second to 
none in its importance for the future. It must be met. 

Louisville looks to its University to shoulder this responsibility, first, by providing 
the wide range of educational opportunities which only a university can offer, and 
second, by providing the quality of education rightfully expected of a true university. 

T 

A 0 SEE HOW the first of these obligations is being met, one must consider the 
various units which make up the University as a whole. There are eleven of them. 
Eight of these schools or divisions have their own faculties, and from them are 
drawn the faculties of the Graduate School, the Division of Adult Education, and the 
Summer Session. 

The Schools of Medicine and Dentistry are located downtown near the City Hos- 
pital. The Municipal College for Negroes has its own campus at Seventh and Ken- 
tucky Streets. 

The College of Liberal Arts, the Schools of Law and Music, the Speed Scientific 
School, and the Graduate Division of Social Administration are located on the 
Belknap Campus. 
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Thus the complete picture, with last year’s enrollment figures, is as shown by 
the chart on the following page. 



It must be understood that these are not isolated units, each pursuing its own end 
separately from the rest. They are all part of one great institution, functioning as a 
whole, with a unity, a purpose, a spirit of its own. 

Each part gains strength from the others. Teachers in one field benefit by contact 
with men in different fields. One school aids another. For instance, professors of law 
contribute to courses in the College, the Speed Scientific School, the Medical and 
Dental Schools, and the Graduate Division of Social Administration; while, on the 
other hand, professors from the College are called in to instruct law students in cer- 
tain phases of economics and sociology, and a psychiatrist comes from the Medical 
School to discuss mental conditions as a defense against crime. 

There is this very significant fact, therefore, about the University as a whole and 
its capacity to serve: the whole is not simply equal to, but much greater than, the sum of 
its parts. 

T 

A HE UNIVERSITY has taken great strides in the last fifteen years, chiefly in the last 
ten, in broadening the scope of its educational services. This period saw the opening 
of five new schools and the whole development of adult education to meet growing 
demands in the community. These units alone now serve more than 2,500 students. 
Moreover, the College of Liberal Arts — the heart of any university — was completely 
reorganized in this time and its program so revised that almost a new college was 
built upon the foundation of the old. 

Since 1930-31 the University’s enrollment has increased 67 per cent. 

Let us look for a moment at the 4,168 students enrolled in 1940: 

i there were 2,529 men and 1,639 women; 

i they represented more than a score of religious denominations; 

i they varied in age from 16 to 66; 

•f they included day and evening students, attending classes from 8:30 in 
the morning to 10:00 o'clock at night; 
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Greater 
Opportunities 
at Horne 



CHART I. STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 



COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS — 1016 
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SPEED SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL-273 




SCHOOL OF MUSIC-262 




MUNICIPAL COLLEGE FOR NEGROES-258 




SCHOOL OF MEDICINE-340 




SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY-163 




STUDENTS ENTER DIRECTLY FROM HIGH SCHOOL: 

Divided into a Junior and Senior College: two-year 
program of general education; full liberal arts course; 
pre-professional training; teacher training in coopera- 
tion with the Board of Education; certificate course in 
Business and Commerce. 



Chemical, civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. 



Collegiate Department offering specialized education 
for musicians and music teachers; also a Preparatory 
Department for beginners, both adults and children. 



Patterned after the College of Liberal Arts. 



TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE WORK REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION: 

Four-year professional course, leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, as a foundation for general 
practice or further training in the specialties. 



Four-year course leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Dental Medicine. 



SCHOOL OF LAW-76 

t 



Three-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. 



GRADUATE SCHOOL-43 



COLLEGE DEGREE REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION: 



< 

GRADUATE DIVISION OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION-85 

* 



Graduate work leading to the master's degree in Arts 
or Science, Medical Sciences, and Chemical and 
Electrical Engineering. 



Two-year graduate program of professional training 
in social work. 



DIVISION OF ADULT EDUCATION-1556 





The "evening university," offering a rich variety 
of courses — undergraduate, graduate, non- 
credit — vocational, scientific, cultural. 



SUMMER SESSION-413 




Courses offered by the College of Liberal Arts, 
Graduate School, and the Schools of Law and Music. 



Each symbol represents 100 students. 



TOTAL (less duplications), 4,168 



i among the latter were men and women of more than fifty occupations, 
from accountants to unskilled laborers, including 25S clerks, 66 execu- 
tives and managers, 13 ministers, 112 salesmen, 162 secretaries and 
stenographers, and SI housewives; 

i in the College 94 per cent of the students were from Louisville and the 
immediate vicinity; 

i in the whole University four-fifths were local residents and about nine- 
tenths were Kentuckians; 

i the final tenth came from no less than 39 states and 6 foreign countries. 

The Schools of Medicine and Dentistry are largely responsible for the remark- 
able breadth of distribution beyond the State. Not only are they the only schools of 
their kind in Kentucky (and as such give preference to residents of Louisville and of 
the State) but they have a nationwide reputation. 

In RECENT YEARS the University has taken great strides also in improving the 

quality, as well as enlarging the scope, of the educational program. All the schools 

have been reorganized or strengthened. Admission requirements were raised in some 

cases, courses revised, new teaching methods introduced, the libraries improved, the Education of 

faculties reinforced. a High Quality 

And while academic standards were thus being lifted, enrollments continued to 
grow. More significant, the most promising type of students were attracted in in- 
creasing numbers. Many young people who formerly would have gone away from 
Louisville for their education are now coming to the University. The caliber of the 
student body was never as high as it is today. 

One of the most useful yardsticks in gauging the educational quality of an institu- 
tion is its accrediting. This indicates whether the institution measures up to the 
standards set by the foremost accrediting bodies and accepted nationally and interna- 
tionally as a criterion of first-class work. These agencies are impartial and severe in 
their judgment; their approval is based upon a thorough investigation of poli- 
cies, plant, equipment, faculty, curriculum, and other pertinent factors. 

Ten years ago four of the University’s divisions had a satisfactory rating. Today 
every school is completely accredited by its appropriate agency, and the University 



is on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. The graduate of 
Louisville is accepted by any institution, anywhere, without question as to his qualifi- 
cations for advanced study. He has a recognized standing among employers in the 
business and industrial world. 

There is another group of agencies whose approval also throws significant light 
on the quality of a university’s work. The great philanthropic foundations are like- 
wise impartial and critical because they are investors. During the past decade the 
Significant University has received support for various phases of its program from the Rocke- 
Recognition feller Foundation (General Education Board), Rosenwald Fund, Juilliard Founda- 
tion, Carnegie Corporation, Commonwealth Fund, and Oberlaender Trust. No such 
recognition was ever accorded in previous years. 




ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING AND 
LIBRARY 
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T 

A HE UNIVERSITY does not seek the students who come from afar to the profes- 
sional schools and, in larger numbers lately, to the undergraduate schools also. 
Rather they are seeking out this institution. For many years the University of Louis- 
ville was known chiefly for its Medical School. Today the University in all Its depart- 
ments is gaining national recognition because of what it stands for in higher edu- 
cation. 

It is widely known, for example, because of its contributions in such varied direc- 
tions as industrial research, notably in the chemical field; pioneer experimental work 
in linking the teaching of psychiatry to medicine as a whole, for the better care of 
the whole patient; development of the student preceptor system in medical educa- 
tion; leadership in pointing the way toward a new coordination between dentistry 
and medicine; the significant re-shaping of the liberal arts college, including its re- 
organization on a junior-senior college basis and adaptation of the whole instructional 
program to the College’s particular clientele. 

This last step has been made possible chiefly by the unusual attitude of the faculty 
toward their job as teachers. They have recognized that this College has a different 
responsibility from that of the usual college, and that to serve the community most 
effectively it must meet the specific demands of its own student group. And they have 
carefully studied the background and needs of their students in order to provide the 
particular kind of program and the particular kind of teaching that will be most 
helpful here in Louisville. 

Thus, increasingly, the University is playing its part, as a true university must, in 
the extension of knowledge and the advancement of good teaching. 

The real reason for its growing prestige is not far to seek. The reason does not lie 
primarily in new buildings, better equipment, or more books, although these are es- 
sential as the tools of first-class education. Primarily, men make a university. Dis- 
tinguished teachers make a distinguished university. And it is the spiritual, more than 
the material, aspects of an institution — the atmosphere or tone that pervades a true 
university because it is devoted to seeking the truth — the encouragement it offers to 
professional growth and progress— that attracts men who are leaders in their fields 
as teachers and scholars. 

Visiting authorities have repeatedly testified to the excellence of the University’s 
faculty. It is notably a young, vigorous, ambitious, and forward-looking group of 
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What Makes a 

Distinguished 

University? 



teachers, with unusual promise for the future. 1 hese are the kind of men other insti- 
tutions are seeking. The problem is not merely to obtain teachers of marked ability 
and character but to hold them, for only thus can the University go steadily forward 
in distinction and in service. 

In THESE times, as never before, American colleges and universities are called up- 
on to preserve and uphold the American way of education, which is, and must al- 
ways be, the foundation of our democracy. They must keep open and free the 
Education xoad to knowledge and truth. That way of education has been blotted out in most of 

f or the world. There must be no such blackout here. 

Citizenship 

The University of Louisville is mindful of this paramount duty that rests so force- 
fully upon every American institution of learning today. It is mindful, also, of the 
fact that democratic citizenship is not vague or remote; it begins at home. In a broad 
sense all college education is a training for citizenship if it gives the student an in- 
sight into the present-day world and helps him to find a useful place in it. But this 
University is bound to think of citizenship not in broad and general terms alone but 
specifically in terms of living in this community. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the College is the extent to which the cur- 
riculum carries out the idea that a "knowledge of the contemporary scene” ought to 
mean, for Louisville’s youth, a better understanding of their own City. Particularly 
in the first two years (since many students cannot afford to stay longer), courses in 
history, the arts, and the social sciences lead to a study of Louisville’s historical back- 
ground, its economic development, its culture, its government, its business and social 
problems. 

The more young people know about their community and its life and their part in 
it, the better will they be prepared to carry out their future obligations. One might 
cite impressive figures as a measure of the University’s contribution to Louisville, 
through higher education, over long years. Some 20,000 young men and women have 
received all or part of their college and professional education at its hands. But what 
matters more are the thousands still to come and the continuing service of this in- 
stitution in helping young people to take their place as more intelligent and more use- 
ful citizens of Louisville. 
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What the University Means 
in Community Service 



T HE FIRST PURPOSE of the University is to provide education. As a municipal 
institution it has a second purpose also: to serve the community far beyond the 
boundaries of formal education alone. Last year it gave instruction to some four 
thousand students in its classrooms. Outside, its activities directly touched many 
times that number of citizens. 

This service-at-large is carried on in many ways. Through formal teaching affilia- 
tion with certain community agencies, as in the case of the Medical School and the 
City Hospital. Through informal but close association with still other agencies, as 
is true of the School of Music and the Louisville Civic Orchestra. Through constant 
counsel and cooperation with a large number of organizations, including many in the 
social welfare field. Through special services in some of its schools, such as the Brief- 
ing Service carried on for lawyers by the Law School, or engineering research offered 
to local industry by the Speed Scientific School. 
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The University serves widely through the use of its facilities and equipment. The 
Municipal College, for instance, has more and more become a cultural center for 
the Negro life of the City. The University’s laboratories are used by business firms 
and municipal departments. The libraries, including one of the best law collections 
in the South and the only public engineering library in Louisville, are open to the 
community. 

In addition is the many-sided contribution of faculty members in local affairs of 
every sort. A recent study gives an idea of the astonishing variety of their activities: 
for example, more than 500 public addresses in the course of a year, assistance to the 
Police Department in the identification of drugs, translation of foreign letters for 
business men, aid to grocery men in problems of pest extermination, technical infor- 
mation for purchasers of coal, gasoline, lubricants, and paints, and so on. 

I T IS IMPOSSIBLE to think of music in Louisville without calling to mind the con- 
tribution of the University’s School of Music ... the distinguished chamber music con- 
certs brought to the City, the new "Pop” concerts, the recitals and lectures before 
A Cultural near ty ever y dub anc ^ mos * : °f the churches, the continuous services to the public 
Center sc ^ 00 * s ’ the a ‘^ to mus ‘ c groups which make use of the School’s buildings and bor- 
row its scores of instruments, the advice and help it gives generously in almost every 
movement to further good music in the community. 

So, too, one cannot think of the fine arts without thinking of the University’s in- 
fluence in stimulating a wider appreciation in this field and a growing interest in 
creative work through the Fine Arts Department, the Art Library, and the new teach- 
ing affiliation with the Louisville Art Center ... or without thinking of the beautiful 
Speed Memorial Museum on the Belknap Campus, visited last year by 34,000, its 
galleries used for exhibitions sponsored by the Art Association, University Art League, 
and the Junior League, as well as those offered by the Museum itself. 

Nor is it possible to think of the drama in Louisville without having in mind the 
University Playhouse, home of the Little 1 heatre Company and the University Play- 
ers w here the best standards of the legitimate stage have been so staunchly upheld 
that Louisville is regarded as having one of the three or four outstanding little theater 
groups in the country. 
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UNIVERSITY PLAYHOUSE 



Wherever universities have been established, their presence has meant the enrich- 
ment of life about them in countless ways. The men and women who were leading 
citizens in Louisville a century ago could not imagine the future of their City without 
such advantages, and they founded the first municipal university in the nation. Not 
only as an educational center, but as a center of culture and inspiration for the whole 
City, it has gone far — and in coming years will go farther still — in the fulfillment of 
their high hopes. 

T 

X HE UNIVERSITY has given the City three-quarters of its dentists and nine-tenths of 
its doctors. Yet, here again, as in other fields, service to the community at large goes 
far beyond education alone. 

In the Field Proper dental care for the indigent and low-income groups is a most important 
of Health as pect of community health. In Louisville the problem is being met almost alone by 
the School of Dentistry in its own Clinic and that at the City Hospital. The School 
cares for indigent patients referred by the City Health Department (no other dental 
school in the country has similarly assumed the obligation of attempting to meet com- 
munity needs). It cooperates with the public and parochial schools in providing den- 
tal services for children of small means on a part-pay basis. It cares for needy pa- 
tients referred by a score of charitable agencies. All told, these services benefit 8,500 
citizens annually. 

The School of Medicine furnishes all professional care in the City Hospital with 
its 500 beds and its dispensaries, at a yearly saving to the City of $70,000. The School 
likewise provides all professional care at the Children’s Free Hospital and the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic. This means ministering to 74,000 men, women, and children annu- 
ally. The School is also connected indirectly with seven other hospitals and numer- 
ous clinics and health centers. It is a center of research for the medical profession 
through which new knowledge is made available for the benefit of all the sick. 

I urtheimore, through affiliation with the City Health Department, the Professor 
of Public Health in the Medical School is now Director of Health for the City also. 
In only four other cities is there a university affiliation of this nature. It has undoubt- 
edly contributed much to improvement of the City’s standing in respect to public 
health. Seven years ago Louisville stood twelfth among the nineteen cities of its pop- 
ulation group in the ranking of the American Public Health Association and U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; whereas, in 1937 it stood first, in 1938 third, in 1939 second. 
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A 

XA.SIDE FROM ITS value in education and community service, the University has 
an economic value to the City that should not be overlooked. An annual payroll of 
close to $670,000 goes to some 450 employees, many of whom would not live here if 
it were not for the University. It spends directly upwards of $900,000 a year, ninety 
per cent of which is paid to local individuals and concerns. 

But this is not all. About seven hundred students from outside of the local resi- 
dential area are attracted here and pay for lodging, meals, transportation, clothes, 
entertainment, and other items in addition to educational fees. At the same time a 
considerable number of young people are kept in the City instead of going elsewhere 
to spend their money while obtaining an education. 

By conservative estimate the University spends and causes to be spent in Louisville 
at least a million and a half dollars annually. 



CHART II. SERVING THE COMMUNITY AT LARGE 
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Some examples of how the University serves the City through cooperation with community agencies ami 
organizations. This service is carried on by means of formal affiliations, close working relationships, fre- 
quent counsel and assistance, the activities of faculty members as committee chairmen and consultants, etc. 
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An Economic 

Asset 
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The Financial Side 




B ECAUSE the University of Louisville is a municipal institution, many have sup- 
posed that tax money pays entirely for its support. This is not the case. Actu- 
ally, more than half the expense is borne by the students themselves. When there is 
added to student fees the income received from a small endowment, current gifts, 
and miscellaneous sources (rentals, admissions, clinic income, book and food ser- 
vices), the University stands on its own feet to the extent of nearly three-quarters of 
the operating budget. 

Chart III shows how last year’s income of $911,000 was derived. 

The City is limited by law to a minimum-maximum tax levy for the University of 
from five to seven mills. Last year, with a six-and-a-half-mill rate, the University re- 
ceived a fraction less than three cents of Louisville’s tax dollar. This was the equiva- 
lent of about six cents a month for each resident. 
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CHART III. WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM 



STUDENT FEES 



57.3% 



ENDOWMENT ^2.9% 
GIFTS | 2.4% 



OTHER UNIVERSITY 
SOURCES 



UNIVERSITY SOURCES 
(TOTAL OF ABOVE) 

INCOME FROM TAXES 



10.3% 




72.9% 



SOURCES OF UNIVERSITY INCOME 

GENERAL FUND- 1939-40 



CHART IV. ENROLLMENT UP 67%, EXPENSES 37%, 
INCOME FROM TAXES 5% 



1930-31 '32 '33 '34 '35 '36 '37 '38 '39 '40 




ENROLLMENT 

EXPENSES 

INCOME FROM 
TAXES 



PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN TEN YEARS 







Obviously the University could not be carried on without the support of the muni- 
cipality and is deeply grateful for this aid. At the same time, the fact is clear that 
the services rendered could not be maintained unless to every three cents received from 
the City through taxes the University added another seven cents from other sources. 
Only in this way can Louisville’s youth and the community at large have the benefits, 
here at home, of a great University. 



Less Income 

From 

Endowment 



E ndowment FUNDS amount to a total of $822,000, an increase of slightly more 
than $250,000 in a ten-year period. The increase is due almost entirely to payment of 
subscriptions previously pledged and not to new gifts. 

As in the case of educational institutions generally, the lower return on investments 
has affected endowment income. While the principal sum has increased, revenue 
therefrom is somewhat less now than it was ten years ago. 



aJetween 1930 AND 1940 the physical plant increased in value from $1,350,000 to 
$2,440,000. This was accomplished without adding a dollar to the City’s indebtedness. 
The University issued its own bonds to help finance the annex to the Medical School 
and the new Law School building, both of which were imperatively needed. 



CHART V. IT TAKES MORE ENDOWMENT NOW TO PROVIDE 

THE SAME INCOME 




ENDOWMENT FUNDS’ ENDOWMENT INCOME 



EXCLUSIVE OF A TRUST FUND (%4,000) THE INCOME OF WHICH IS 
NOT NOW AVAILABLE TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
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A small proportion of the million-dollar increase (approximately $162,000) rep- 
resents unexpected proceeds from a City bond issue for the University voted in 1923, 
$30,000 being used for a gymnasium and the balance to provide in part for quarters 
for the Municipal College. 

The rest of the improvement program was carried out through general funds 
($353,400), through private gifts and institutional and government grants ($297,- 
700), and through borrowing ($286,500 — since reduced by payment of maturing ob- 
ligations to $237,800). 



Increase In 
Physical Assets 



w 
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HAT STANDS OUT impressively in this financial picture is the fact that so much 
is being accomplished with so little. In proportion to the size of its enrollment and 
the quality of service rendered, the University has an incredibly modest budget. It 
would be hard to find a place where the educational dollar goes as far. 



A Louisville boy or girl can obtain a first-class college education by the payment 
of fees totaling $140 a year (a non-resident pays $50 additional). This is an inclusive 
charge covering matriculation, registration, student activities, laboratory, physical ed- 
ucation, and other fees. It amounts to perhaps a third of the charge for tuition alone 
at many of the leading endowed institutions. 



Doing Much 
With Little 



CHART VI. THE STUDENT HAS BORNE HIS SHARE 
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If we imagine a mythical composite student representing the average of all stu- 
dents in all departments (including the professional schools where fees are necessar- 
ily higher), this student would pay $249 for his education. It would actually cost $495 
to provide it for him. 

During the past few years it has been necessary more than once to increase student 
fees, since income from other sources was not sufficient to close the gap between 
what it cost to educate a student and what he paid. In 1939 the fees were raised again, 
approximately ten per cent for the whole University. 

In the opinion of the Board of Trustees this procedure can be carried no farther 
for the present. Already the problem of aiding able and deserving students is a diffi- 
cult one. The University cannot fulfill its responsibility as a municipal institution if 
its doors are closed to young men and women of fine character and promise, but mea- 
ger resources, whose education would be highly advantageous for all concerned — 
themselves, the University, the community. 
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IV 



A Critical Turning Point 




I T IS VERY EVIDENT from the foregoing facts that the University of Louisville has 
reached a critical turning point. The past decade has been one of great ad- 
vance educationally. But there has not been any corresponding advance financially. 
Available funds are not adequate to provide properly for the larger student body, for 
essential advancements in the educational program, for the care and minimal growth 
of the physical plant. 

Tax support is limited. Student fees are as high as they can be if the University 
is to serve its true purpose. There is no other recourse but to seek support elsewhere. 

No first-class institution can stand still. If it does not go forward, it inevitably slips 
backward into the second class. The University has gone as far as it can in overcom- 
ing present limitations. These limitations have become increasingly serious. 

Old and crowded buildings can be made to serve effectively only so long. Able 
teachers cannot be asked to carry on indefinitely without deserved promotions. Prop- 
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er planning is difficult under a "shoestring” budget; and with no margin of reserve 
whatever, deficits are likely to be unavoidable. Sustained educational progress is not 
possible without enrichment of the academic program beyond the barest minimum 
requirements. 

The task of recent years has been one of reorganization, consolidation, and basic 
improvement physically and academically. The task now is to hold the ground al- 
ready won through struggle and sacrifice and to move ahead in order to take advan- 
tage of many opportunities for larger usefulness to the City. 

The University of Louisville is not interested in becoming a “big” university. What it 
seeks is the essential means of becoming a BETTER university. 

That is the objective of the Development Program which has been organized by 
a group of citizens who believe the University’s welfare is inseparably linked with the 
community’s welfare. 



The following four pages present 

A BRIEF SUMMARY OF FACTS 
supplementing the information previously given 

regarding the University as a whole. 




COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 

[/. J. Oppenheimer , Dean] 

Established in 1907 through leadership of Dr. John L. Patterson and sup- 
ported during its first few years by a group of public-spirited citizens includ- 
ing: Charles James Fox Allen, Peter Lee Atherton, Henry W. Barret, William 
R. Belknap, Bernard Bcrnheim, Oscar Fenley, William Heyburn, Allen R. 
Hite, C. C. Mengel, George W. Norton, J. M. Sackett, James B. Speed. 

Enrolls about 900 full-time day students and 1,200 evening students . . . 
94 per cent from Louisville. 

Top accrediting . . . approval of Association of American Universities 
means College "is successful in a high degree in stimulating scholarly interest 
in its students and in preparing them for more advanced scholarly endeavor.” 

Progress of the past decade includes: junior-senior college plan of or- 
ganization . . . revised curriculum and new methods of instruction . . . 
courses more closely related to community life . . . independent work for 
superior students . . . beginning of counseling and personnel service . . . 
teacher training in cooperation with Board of Education, at large saving to 
City . . . creation of Fine Arts Department, and affiliation with Art Center 
. . . appointment of Dean of Women supervising campus social life . . . 
new Department of Athletics, Physical Education and Student Health under 
full-time director and University physician . . . faculty enlarged . . . library 
expanded. 

In past two years applications have reached the point where enrollment 
is on a selective basis. 

In short, a decade of re-building to provide improved college education, 
to meet community’s particular needs more effectively, to prepare youth bet- 
ter for useful citizenship in Louisville. 



MUNICIPAL COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 

[David A. Lane , Jr., Dean ] 

Founded in 1931 . . . separate liberal arts college with 
its own campus and four buildings. 

First four-year college for Negroes in the State to be ac- 
credited with a Class A rating by Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

Able faculty . . . holders of advanced degrees from Har- 
vard, Columbia, Radcliffe, Chicago, and other leading in- 
stitutions . . . several have also studied abroad. 

Maintains day and evening classes . . . trains public school 
teachers and librarians . . . prepares students for professional 
and graduate study. 

A community center for lectures, concerts, dramatic per- 
formances, debates, the Sunday Evening Hour, conferences 
. . . a foremost influence in cultural, educational, and social 
welfare activities among the City’s 30,000 Negroes. 






SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

[Dr. John Walker Moore, Dean] 

Founded in 1837, first medical school west of Alleghenies . . . only one 
in Kentucky today. 

Has always had a national reputation . . . students from 29 states and 
three foreign countries last year . . . eight times as many applications as can 
be accepted. 

Pre-dinical facilities doubled by annex built in 1937, improved labora- 
tories, library, lecture rooms . . . clinical facilities also increased in 1937 by 
addition to City Hospital to house dispensaries. 

Provides all professional care at City Hospital (saving City $70,000 a 
year), Children’s Free Hospital, and Mental Hygiene Clinic— 74,000 patients 
annually. 

Serves medical profession and the sick through research, discovering and 
disseminating new knowledge. 

Through affiliation with City Health Department, Professor of Public 
Health is also Director of Health for City . . . only four other cities have 
advantage of similar University affiliation. 

Important contributions to medical education ... a pioneer in develop- 
ment of student preceptor system and in linking teaching of psychiatry to 
medicine as a whole. 

5,000 alumni in every part of the country ... and among them are 
nine-tenths of Louisville’s doctors. 



SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

[Dwight Anderson , Dean] 

Established in 1932 to meet a pressing community need 
when Louisville Conservatory closed. 

Only complete college of music in Kentucky . . . high- 
est recognition as member of National Association of Schools 
of Music. 

Enrollment 85 per cent local, 98 per cent Kentucky. 

Collegiate Department trains students for professional 
careers as artists and teachers . . . Preparatory Department is 
for beginners of every age. 

Serves increasingly as bulwark of good music in Louis- 
ville . . . gives lectures and recitals before nearly all clubs 
and churches . . . aids public schools ... has contributed 
generously to development of Civic Orchestra, Chamber Music 
Society, Pop Concerts, Iroquois Amphitheatre, Kentucky Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, etc. 








SCHOOL OF LAW 

[/. N. Lott , Jr ., Dean] 

Founded in 1846 . . . approaching a full century of service. 

In past few years: improved curriculum, greatly strengthened library, 
higher admission requirements, an unsurpassed new building. 

Complete accrediting by Association of American Law Schools, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, New York Board of Regents. 

Students last year from 21 colleges and universities . . . from Cali- 
fornia (College of the Pacific) to New Jersey (Princeton). 

Exceptional library of approximately 20,000 volumes . . . is one of nine 

repositories for annual copies of Briefs, Transcripts and Records of cases 
coming before United States Supreme Court, this being but one of the 
many valuable contributions by former Justice Louis D. Brandeis. 

Affords unusual opportunities for practical experience through: 
Moot (practice) Court, with Judges of Court of Appeals, Federal District 
Court, and County Circuit Courts presiding . . . Louisville Legal Aid 
Society (has branch at the School), providing legal services for persons 
of modest means . . . Briefing Service, available to lawyers throughout 
the State lacking adequate library facilities. 

Nearly one-half of Louisville’s lawyers are alumni. 




SPEED SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 

[ Ford L. Wilkinson, Jr. } Dean] 



Established in 1925 on James Breckenridge Speed Foun- 
dation, created by gift of $250,000 from Mrs. Frederic M. 
Sackett and William S. Speed. 



came first engineering school south of Ohio River to be ac- 
credited in all departments by Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development, highest accrediting agency. 




Under Dean Bennett M. Brigman (died in 1938) be- Enrollment nearly trebled in ten years ... 98 per cent of 

all alumni employed . . . graduates in de- 
mand by nation’s leading corporations. 

Local companies and others aid in Coopera- 
tive Plan, combining theoretical work in sec- 
ond and third years with practical experience 
in industrial plants. 

School cooperates in many ways with local 
industry and municipal government . . . lab- 
oratories used for testing . . . only public 
engineering library in Louisville. 

Important national research center, no- 
tably in chemical engineering . . . fellow- 
ships provided by industrial concerns and as- 
sociations. 

Recently established Division of Indus- 
trial Research now makes available to local 
concerns low-cost service in all branches of 
engineering research. 

Newly inaugurated evening classes pro- 
vide training that fits in with National de- 
fense program as related to industry. 



SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 

[Dr. John T. O'Rourke , Dean] 

Serves City and State as only dental school in Kentucky . . . students also 
from 17 other states last year. 

Full-time faculty increased threefold in past decade . . . course length- 
ened to four years . . . fully accredited by all agencies. 

One of two schools (other is Harvard) granting degree of Doctor of 
Dental Medicine . . . only school in United States to provide honors work 
for superior students. 

Faculty contribution to advancement of profession and dental education 
has been outstanding . . . Journal of Dental Education, first of its kind, 
founded and now edited here . . . Dr. Theodore Beust (died 1937) inter- 
nationally known in research. 

One of nine schools selected by Carnegie Corporation for research fel- 
lowships. 

Gives free or part-free care at Dental School Clinic and City Hospital to 
8,500 low-income patients annually . . . $30,000 in service to indigent alone. 

Relationship with City Health Department unique ... no other dental 
school similarly meeting community needs. 

Recognized nationally for leadership in coordinating dental and medical 
education. 




GRADUATE DIVISION OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 



[Margaret A. Strong , Director] 







Organized in 1936 . . . urged by Community Chest Com- 
mittee and local chapter of American Association of Social 
Workers to meet need for professional training in important 
new field. 



Fully accredited as member of American Association of 
Schools of Social Work . . . only such school in Kentucky, 
one of only five in all the South. 

Two-year graduate program (for degree), also courses 
for employed personnel (for provi- 
sional certificate). 

50 part-time students last year 
from staffs of Louisville and Jeffer- 
son County Children’s Home, Moth- 
ers’ Aid, Jewish Welfare Federation, 
Municipal Bureau of Social Service, 
County Welfare Department, Ken- 
tucky Department of Welfare, and 
other public and private agencies. 

Field work affiliations for student 
training with Family Service Organi- 
zation, Children’s Agency, City Hos- 
pital, Neighborhood House, Munici- 
pal Housing Commission, Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, and Jewish Welfare 
Federation. 



Far-reaching service to community 
through cooperation with Council of 
Social Agencies and Community 
Chest organizations . . . faculty 
members serve as advisers, consult- 
ants, committee chairmen. 



i PART TWO i 



LOOKING FORWARD 




I N ORDER TO FORMULATE a sound program for strengthening the University, two 
steps were essential. The first was to make a thorough study of the institution’s 
needs and determine which of them seemed most urgent. The second was to work out, 
in light of all pertinent facts, the best plan of action for meeting these needs. 

Both of these steps have now been taken. And the way they were taken is 
significant. 

First of all, it was recognized that an appraisal of the University’s needs should re- 
flect not alone the opinion of the faculty and administrative officers but, particularly, 
the considered judgment of a group representing the viewpoint of the community 
which the University serves. Accordingly, a Committee on Needs was appointed, 
composed of twelve members, only three of whom were connected with the Univer- 
sity. (The members are listed at the end of this booklet with other Committees of the 



Development Program.) In their hands was placed the responsibility for studying the 
University’s recent progress, present work, objectives, problems, and financial re- 
quirements. 

Needless to say, this was an immense task. An institution is fortunate indeed to be 
served as devotedly and as generously by a group of busy citizens as the University 
Careful of Louisville has been served by the members of this Committee. 1 heir comprehensive 
Study of study required several months to complete. 

Needs 

The Committee first requested detailed statements from all Deans and administra- 
tive heads indicating the needs of their departments, both from the immediate and 
longer range viewpoints, and classifying them as "absolutely necessary,’’ "highly de- 
sirable,” and "desirable.” After studying the reports the Committee held a series of 
conferences to which these members of the University’s staff were invited for further 
discussion of their problems. The meetings were held at different schools so that 
members of the Committee might see at first hand the physical facilities referred to. 

On the basis of all information thus obtained the Committee prepared a report of 
its findings and recommendations. This was carefully considered by the University’s 
Board of Trustees. Finally, the counsel of the Executive Committee of the Develop- 
ment Program was sought. 

These facts are cited because it is important to know the thorough-going proced- 
ure that has been followed and the time and thought which, altogether, have gone 
into the formulation of the program outlined below. 
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The School of Medicine in 
1856 when it stood at Ninth 
and Chestnut Streets. 
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Report of Committee on Needs 

NDER THE LEADERSHIP of the present administration and faculty the Univer- 
sity has made "a record of progress during the past decade which has prob- 
ably not been equaled in any other educational institution in the country.” 

"Because of the limited financial resources, this development could not have taken 
place without sound management. The ten-year record shows that available funds 
have been spent to the greatest possible advantage.” 

There has been no expansion with the idea that there is any virtue in mere size. "All 
the steps taken to increase educational services and to enlarge and improve the physi- 
cal plant were absolutely essential to meet the community’s present-day requirements, 
to take care of a growing enrollment, and to assure satisfactory academic standards.” 

"We do not believe any other university today is doing a better job with what it 
has, or is giving its community a larger return per educational dollar.” 

It is obvious from a study of the present budget and physical facilities that the Uni- 
versity has important needs in many directions. They are real needs — not for luxuries 
or extras, not for mere physical expansion, but for essential educational development. 

"The University has reached the limit of progress with its present resources. Such 
serious problems are pressing for solution that unless something is done — and that 
without delay — there will be not only a halting of progress but a very definite low- 
ering of standards. This is not mere rhetoric but a statement of fact.” 

T 

A. HE REPORT OF the Committee then considers the "Nature of the Present Prob- 
lems at the University” in these words: 

"The buildings on Belknap Campus are being used to, or rather beyond, ca- 
pacity, and many are not suited to educational purposes. Several of them were 
designed as dormitories for a reform school and not for classrooms. Not only 
are some classrooms overcrowded, but the buildings are so arranged that the 
work in one class often interferes with that in another. 
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Summary of 

General 

Conclusions 



"The Library is overcrowded and understaffed. There is not enough shelf 
space for the books, and more serious still there is not enough room for the 
students to use the books properly. Under the new methods of instruction 
which require greater use of the library, rather than textbooks in the class 
room, the question of proper library facilities is a major one. 

"Students do not have proper places for study or social activities. This is 
Immediate serious, not only to educational standards but to the development of school 

Problems s P^ r ^* 

"Faculty members do not have adequate office space. This hinders consulta- 
tion and conferences between students and faculty which should have an im- 
portant place in education. 

"The work of the Registrar’s and Business Offices is hampered by lack or 
space. 

"It will be difficult to hold some of the most valuable members of our fac- 
ulty unless it is possible to pay more adequate salaries. During the past ten 
years it has been possible to maintain a low salary schedule because the 
University has had a young faculty that has been developing, but now that they 
have gained experience and many have made reputations in their fields, it will 
be necessary to make increases in compensation or lose some of the best. 

"The non-professional people in the Business Office, Registrar’s Office, and 
Department of Buildings and Grounds are very definitely underpaid when 
their salaries are compared with the usual salaries for similar work in business 
firms in Louisville. 

"In all colleges, but especially in the Medical, Dental, and Speed Scientific 
Schools, there is need for more adequate provision for research. The spirit of 
inquiry which is part of research is a vitalizing force in higher education. 

"Some departments, and the business administration of the University, are 
seriously understaffed. 

"In some departments new needs and developments in education make it 
highly desirable to add members to the faculty to give courses which would 
greatly strengthen the educational offerings of the University. In the case of 
the School of Dentistry a new building adjoining the School of Medicine is 
required to carry out the highly significant program planned in the medical- 
dental field. 

"The Athletic Department is hindered by lack of facilities for the develop- 
ment of a complete athletic program. Intramural activities have assumed an in- 
creasingly important place in education. There has been a remarkable increase 
in the number of men and women interested in the athletic program at the 
University. There is not sufficient space, nor a large enough staff, for the 
proper development of this program.’’ 



It is evident that to take care of these problems will require strengthening the Uni- 
versity s resources to a substantial degree, both through increased annual income and 
more adequate physical facilities. 



I N THE JUDGMENT of the Committee the greatest need of the University is more 
annual income to make possible improvements in the educational program which call 
for recurring expenditures. Additional money is required for many important pur- 
poses but most of all to assure teaching of unquestioned excellence. In presenting 
its recommendations the Committee stated: "We should never lose sight of the fact 
that the quality of the faculty is the foundation of the University. No university can 
hope to have a faculty of the highest quality unless it can maintain a reasonable sal- 
ary schedule and have a staff of sufficient size so that the teaching load shall be 
within bounds and the classes of a proper size.” 



Need for 
Increased 
Income 



Summarizing from the evidence submitted by the Deans and Department Heads, 
these are the principal needs for which added income is the only answer: 



1. To strengthen the faculties of the various schools by making necessary salary 
adjustments, by additions to the staff, by extension of retirement benefits, by 
providing for sabbatical leaves. 

2. To encourage research by reducing teaching loads, by increasing the number 
of assistantships, by providing facilities for investigative work. 

3. To make possible more personalized relationships with students through re- 
duction in size of the largest classes and development of a well-rounded guid- 
ance and personnel program. 

4. To improve library services by enlarging the staff. 

5. To assure essential tools for learning, such as books and equipment. 

6. To aid a larger number of deserving students through scholarships and loan 
funds. 

7. To provide properly for maintenance of the physical plant and for the neces- 
sary administrative services. 



8. To lift the University as a whole, and each of its departments, above the level 
of achievement permitted by the present restrictive budget; in short, to give 
the University that added measure of stability, and freedom to plan and do, 
which is the vital stimulus to real educational growth and progress. 

These important educational needs present a difficult problem. Obviously the ad- 
First Step > dition of a few thousand dollars to the University’s income would scarcely begin to 
Recommended me et the real requirements. On the other hand it would take several times the amount 
now received from the University’s total endowment to provide only for the annual 
needs properly classified as "absolutely necessary” from the standpoint of adequately 
maintaining present services. 

Recognizing that the whole of this problem is larger than the University can ex- 
pect to solve in the immediate future, the Committee urged that at least a partial so- 
lution be found as soon as possible. Careful study shows that with an additional un- 
restricted $6 0,000 a year the University would be able to meet the most immediately 
important of the needs listed above. 



The new Chemical Engineering 
building of the Speed Scientific 
School was assured through the 
gifts of Mrs. Frederic M. Sackett 
and William S. Speed. The 
cornerstone was laid on June 4 , 
1 94° > by Mr. Speed , assisted by 
Master James Breckenridge Speed. 
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W^TH RESPECT TO physical facilities the Committee found the following to be 
the principal needs, listed in order of their importance: 



NATURAL SCIENCE BUILDING EOR THE COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS— $450,000 

No other building would solve so many problems. Its construction would release 
three present buildings for other use. It would make possible: 

(a) Remodeling the Physics Building for a separate Administration 
Building.The administrative offices, now housed with the Library, are 
badly cramped for room. 

(b) Freeing space for the expansion of library facilities, which is im- 
perative. 

(c) Remodeling the Chemistry Building for a Student Union Building, 
thus meeting a very acute need. 

(d) Using the Biology Building for the Humanities and Gardiner Hall 
for the Social Sciences, thus relieving present unavoidable overcrowd- 
ing in the College. 

(e) Strengthening the College’s Natural Science division, which would 
be a major contribution to pre-professional work for Medicine and 
Dentistry. 



DENTAL SCHOOL BUILDING ADJOINING THE SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE— $95,000 

This unit would make possible a unique program in medical-dental education, a 
field in which the university has the opportunity of becoming perhaps the outstand- 
ing leader in the nation. Steps toward combining the first two years in both schools 
have already been taken, but to carry out the full plan requires a unified physical 
plant. The result would be better instruction at a reduction in cost because of the 
elimination of duplicated services. 
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Most Urgent 
Building Needs 



Necessary 

Improvements 



The estimated expenditure for this unit does not include the Dental Clinic, which 
it is hoped would be provided at the City Hospital. If this is not done and the Clinic 
must be included as part of the Dental School Building, there would be an additional 
expense of $40,000. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING BUILDING FOR THE SPEED 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— $85,000 

There is every reason to look forward to the continued growth of this School to- 
ward the desired maximum enrollment of 500 students. Even with the new Chemical 
Engineering Building, the physical plant falls short of meeting present requirements. 
A unit to house the Mechanical Engineering Department is needed. 

Construction of this unit would also solve another problem. Space no longer re- 
quired in the old Chemical Engineering Building could be used to provide improved 
quarters, more desirably located, for the School of Music. The School s present facil- 
ities are most inadequate. 

ADDITION TO THE BELKNAP CAMPUS HEATING PLANT-$40,000 

This is indispensable in carrying out the building program here recommended. 

GYMNASIUM-AUDITORIUM FOR THE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE FOR 

NEGROES— $50,000 

This structure would serve two important ends. It would give the Municipal College 
the facilities necessary to carry on a program of Physical Education and Student 
Health comparable to that in the College of Liberal Arts. It would also provide an as- 
sembly hall greatly needed, first, by the student body, and second, for the program 
of cultural activities through which the College is rendering an invaluable commu- 
nity service. 

SMALL SUNKEN EARTH STADIUM AT BELKNAP CAMPUS-$45,000 

This would provide a suitable place for athletic events, which have a recognized 
value in a broad educational program. The University should be able to play host to 
visiting teams and the public on its own campus. 
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ADDITION TO THE BELKNAP CAMPUS GYMNASIUM— $20,000 

1 he present gymnasium has been completely outgrown. The athletic program for 
women is especially handicapped by lack of proper facilities. Until a new and much 
larger building is made available at some future time, the least that must be done to 
remedy overcrowded conditions is to provide more space through a modest addition 
to the existing unit. 



FUND TO REMODEL PRESENT BUILD1NGS-$150,000 

The four buildings which would be released by construction of the Natural 
Science Building and the Mechanical Engineering Building are all structurally sound 
and in reasonably good repair. When remodeled they would be serviceable for many 
more years. The above fund would also remodel the present Administration Building 
for entire use by the Library (the major remodeling task) and Gardiner Hall for use 
by the Social Science department of the College. 



New Use for 
Old Buildings 



FUND FOR EQUIPMENT— $25,000 

This is needed to provide new equipment required by the changes recommended. 



This is not a program for mere bricks and mortar. All of these buildings are es- 
sential requirements if the University is to carry on its work properly. They are just 
as truly educational needs as any other. 

It should be borne in mind, also, that this program contemplates no abandonment 
or scrapping of any of the buildings on the Belknap Campus. All available facilities 
are to be used ,but used more effectively. 




Jens Fredrick Larson , Architect 
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PROPOSED NATURAL SCIENCE BUILDING 



II 



Development 

Program 



A Sound Plan of Action 

T HE FINDINGS AND recommendations of the Committee on Needs have been 
earnestly considered by the University’s Board of 1 rustees and those respon- 
sible for formulating the Development Program. It is realized by all that the Devel- 
opment Program must be regarded, not as a brief campaign, but rather as the first 
step in a continuing effort to make the University better understood and, in the course 
of time, to bring to it the larger resources upon which continued progress depends. 

In general terms the objectives are dean (1) increased income to meet the most 
urgent instructional and operating needs, and (2) building funds to meet the most ur- 
gent physical needs. In specific terms, the amount necessary to attain the second of 
these objectives is clear, since the building program definitely recommended by the 
Committee involves a total outlay of $960,000. With regard to the first objective, 
however, a specific goal cannot be set until the question has first been answered: 
What plan for adding some $60,000 to annual income best fits the University’s par- 
ticular situation? 

The University cannot count on present sources of revenue, chiefly student fees and 
City tax funds, to provide such an increase. The need must be met in some other 
way. One way — the obvious way — would be to look entirely to additional endowment 
funds for a solution to the problem. But this would mean obtaining something like 
two million dollars; and until the funds were in hand the desired increase in income 
would not be available. This does not meet the realities of the existing situation. 

HEN all THE FACTS are carefully appraised, it is apparent that the best plan is 
one which looks forward over a period of fifteen years and combines: (1) an addi- 
tion to the University’s permanent endowment funds of $500,000 with (2) a Sustain- 
ing Fund of $500,000, the principal and income to be expendable over this period at 
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the discretion of the Board of Trustees. Based on the present return from endow- 
ment funds, this combination of assets would provide approximately $60,000 a year for 
fifteen years. During this time the University will have paid off certain maturing ob- 
ligations, thus relieving the budget of present carrying charges. Moreover, the Trus- 
tees confidently believe that, if the institution continues to serve Louisville well, it will 
receive further support in the form of gifts and bequests during coming years, so that 
the permanent assets may be gradually built up as the Sustaining Fund is expended. 

The advantages of this plan are manifest. It calls for a smaller immediate objective. 
It is realistic. It is more in keeping with the times. In this connection one recalls the 



Two generous gifts helped to pro- 
vide this building. The Attilla 
Cox Library was given by Mrs. 
Cox as a memorial to her husband , 
an alumnus of the Law School. 
The Allen Court Room was given 
in memory of their father, Charles 
James Fox Allen , by Mrs. Har- 
old M. Gage and William B., 
Lafon, Charles W., and Arthur D. 
Allen. 



James Speed , Attorney General 
in Abraham Lincoln s cabinet, 
taught in the University of 
Louisville School of Law. 








Endowment Plus 
Sustaining Fund 



striking words of Raymond B. Fosdick as president of the General Education Board, 
Rockefeller Foundation (1937 Annual Report): 



The Present Is 
Vividly Here 



"The Trustees have felt that in the rapidly moving times through which we 
have lived, it was more important to meet challenging opportunities . . . than 
to conserve principal funds for some indefinite future. There are no scales, of 
course, by which the opportunities of the present can be weighed against those 
of the future. But the present is vividly here with its needs and possibilities, the 
future is beyond reckoning, and we of this generation must live in the faith that 
it will find means to provide for itself." 



Accordingly, the total sought for the University through the Development Pro- 
gram is $1,960,000, divided as follows: 



University Development Fund 

I. ADDITION TO GENERAL ENDOWMENT $ 500,000 

The income only to be expended. 

II. SUSTAINING FUND 500,000 

Principal and income expendable over a lyyear period. 

III. BUILDING FUND 960,000 

To provide: 

Natural Science Building $450,000 

Dental School Building 95,000 

Mechanical Engineering Building 85,000 

Heating Plant 40,000 

Gymnasium-Auditorium, Municipal College 50,000 

Sunken Earth Stadium, Belknap Campus 45,000 

Addition to Gymnasium, Belknap Campus.. 20,000 

Remodeling Present Buildings 150,000 

Equipment 25,000 
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$1,960,000 



Ill 



Other Important Needs 

T HE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM is the beginning of a movement that looks be- 
yond the specific needs which constitute its first objective. These are believed 
to be the most urgent of the University’s present requirements. But there are others 
which certainly are scarcely less urgent, and still others which will become pressing 
problems soon. 

For practical reasons it has been necessary to make a selection as the basis for the 
Development Program. But all must realize that this Program is to be regarded as 
a first step; that its scope is necessarily limited, therefore, and that it does not include 
many things of fundamental importance to the University’s future. It does not by any 
means cover all of the immediate needs — immediate, that is, from the viewpoint of 
making the present educational program as effective as it should be. Nor does it cov- 
er those further needs which may be looked upon now as of a longer range character 
only because so many others are still more pressing. 

Some of these should be briefly designated here. This is not the place to present 
the complete picture shown by the study of the Committee on Needs. For those de- 
siring detailed information the full reports of the Deans are available. The purpose 
here is simply to suggest, by example, the extent of the University’s real needs and to 
indicate some of the other opportunities for strengthening and enriching its future 
service. 

i Most of all this institution needs a larger Endoivment in order to increase its as- 
sured income. The most valuable form of endowment a university can have is that 
which is unrestricted. It can then be applied in the unpredictable future where it will 
count most. Funds given for the support of an essential part of the educational pro- 
gram can be equally valuable. Such funds might be designated for a professorship, for 
research, for scholarships, for library services, for laboratory equipment, for the gen- 
eral support of a specific school or department, or for many other essential purposes. 
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The Larger 
Picture 



For Finer 
Education 



i The best education is that which is best for the individual. To help the individ- 
ual student to know himself, make the most of his educational opportunities, and fina 
a useful place in the world afterward is a responsibility the University must assume. 

It is doing as much as it can along these lines now, but to meet this obligation ade- 
quately requires funds for development of a Guidance and Placement Bureau as soon 
as possible. 

/ To function effectively at the very heart of the modern educational program, the 
Library must have more space for books and more room for students to use them. 
These requirements will be partially met for the present by space released by removal 
of the University’s administrative offices as planned in the Development Program. 
The problem can only be wholly solved, however, by enlarging the Library building 
through construction of wings on the north and south and an addition at the rear for 
stack space. This is a fundamental need. 

1 The physical needs of the Speed Scientific School will not be entirety met until all 
four of its departments are centrally located in a modern plant. Chemical Engineering 
is now provided for in the new building. The wing to house Mechanical Engineer- 
ing is one of the objectives in the Development Program. The final step will be con- 
struction of the wing for Civil and Electrical Engineering. When this has been done, 
the school will have one of the best physical plants in the country. 

1 One of the major buildings contemplated in the future development of Belknap 
Campus is the Music-Drama Center. It would provide quarters for the School of Mu- 
sic and an auditorium with a well-equipped stage for concerts and dramatic produc- 
tions. In these two fields, music and the drama, the University is already making a 
great contribution to the community. Perhaps no building on the campus would 
have as wide a cultural significance or serve as many people directly as this proposed 
center. 

i Through engineering research the Speed Scientific School is rendering important 
service to Louisville industry. The University has an opportunity to perform an equal- 
ly valuable service for business, the City Government, social agencies, and consum- 
ers. To do this funds are needed for establishment of a Community Research Bureau 
in the College of Liberal Arts. 
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i There is no question as to the growing importance of the problems that con- 
front our social agencies and the necessity for trained personnel to deal with these 
problems. The University is among the first in the South to respond to this need. The 
work of its Graduate Division of Social Administration is certain to be of increasing 
significance. The time is approaching when the Division must be housed in an ample 
building of its own instead of the present makeshift quarters. 

/ As already stated, the University badly needs a modern Gymnasium to replace 
the present building, long since outgrown. It should contain a swimming pool and 
adequate recreational facilities for both men and women. Other additional athletic 
facilities are needed, particularly more tennis courts. These things are necessary if the 
program of physical education is to be of the greatest benefit to the student body. 
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For Better 
Public Service 



An Invitation from the Chairman 

of THE 

University Development Program 

T ^HE NEEDS OF THE University of Louisville have 
been carefully studied, more thoroughly and more 
thoughtfully than in the case of any institution of which I 
have knowledge. T hey are presented to us not by the 
University as what it would like to have, but by a commit- 
tee, representing the community, as what the University 
must have to do its work properly. 

This is our University— a great cooperative enterprise 
whose support is shared in part by the municipality, in 
part by the students who attend, and in part by those who 
are in a position to further its work through gifts and be- 
quests. It is not comparable either in purpose or manner of 
maintenance to those universities which are entirely tax- 
supported, or to the endowed institutions which serve a 
select group of students and have large and well-to-do 
alumni bodies. 

The problem of strengthening our University’s resources 
cannot be met alone by the municipality, which is burdened 
by heavy obligations in many directions. Nor can it be met 
by the alumni alone, although they can be counted on to do 
their part. Of necessity the University must look to the un- 



derstanding and generosity of citizens who have a deep in- 
terest in Louisville’s welfare. 

It is for this reason and this purpose that the University 
Development Program has been organized. I invite you to 
join us in this Program. I do so for four reasons, primarily: 

f I RST , because the l mversity is not seeking funds for ex- 
pansion, or frills, or deficits, but for the essential means of 
serving our young people and the community at large 
adequately. 

SECOND, because I believe an investment in Louisville’s 
youth in thousands of earnest, ambitious young men and 
women is the best way to invest in Louisville, and will yield 
wonderfully gratifying returns through long years to come. 

THIRD, because the University has fully demonstrated 
by what has been accomplished under the present leader- 
ship, that funds entrusted to it will be carefully admin- 
istered, put to the most effective use, and made to produce 
the maximum results in terms of service rendered. 

FINALLY, because there has never been a time, it seems to 
me, when we in America so clearly face the duty of safe- 
guarding the future; and I know of no better way to meet 
this obligation than to uphold and strengthen our institu- 
tions of learning which are the bulwark of democratic op- 
portunity in this last great stronghold of human liberty on 



earth. 




Cooperating with 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 



BOARD OF 

Mr. E. S. Jouett, Chairman 
Judge ErnestS. Clarke, Vice-Chairman 
Mr. William B. Pirtle, Secretary 
Mr. John W. Barr, Jr. 

Mr. William S. Speed 



TRUSTEES 

Dr. Irvin Abell 
Dr. Joseph Rauch 
Mr. William C. Dabney 
Mr. J. Blakey Helm 
Mr. Lee P. Miller 



THE UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
ORGANIZATION 

Judge Lafon Allen, Chairman Mr.Chari.es R. Bottom? , Vice-Chairman 



THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



Members of the University’s Board 
of Trustees 

Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of 
Committees 

and 

Mrs. Peter Lee Atherton 
Mrs. William R. Belknap 
Mr. Barry Bingham 
Mr. Andrew Broaddus 
Mr. William Marshall Bullitt 



Mr. John V. Collis 
Mrs. Attilla Cox 
Mr. Wallace Davis 
Mr. Ralph Gifford 
Mr. George W. Norton, Jr. 
Mr. E. J. O’Brien 
Colonel Frank I). Rash 
Mr. Merle E. Robertson 
Mayor Joseph D. Scholtz 
Dr. Albert P. Williams 
Mr. Wilson W. Wyatt 



THE COMMITTEE ON NEEDS 



Mr. Y ancey Altsheler, Chairman 
Mr. Morris Belknap 
Mr. J. I). Burge 
Mr. Wallace Davis 
Mr. Woodford Dulaney 
Very Rev. Elwood L. Haines 



Mr. Edward Hilliard 
Mr. A. W. Lissauer 
Dr. J. S. Long 
Mr. William B. Pirtle 
Dr. Joseph Rauch 
Mr. Ben Robertson 



THE COMMITTEE ON SOURCES OF SUPPORT 



Mr. William B. Harrison, Chairman 
Mr. Neville Blakemore 
Mr. Dann C. Byck 



Mr. James I. Howington 
Mr. Lee P. Miller 
Miss Mary B. Stotsenburg 



THE COMMITTEE ON 

Mr. William A. Stoll, Chairman 
Mr. George R. Bickel 
Mr. George 0. Boomer 
Mr. William H. Day 



PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Mr. John H. Hoagland 
Mr. W illiam S. Kammerer 
Mr. John E. Tarrant 
Mr. Prentiss M. Terry 



the committee on special gifts 



Mr. Charles W. Allen, Chairman 
Mr. J. McFerran Barr, Vice-Chairman 
Mr. Arthur D. Allen 
Mr. John W. Barr, Jr. 



Mr. Barry Bingham 
Mr. Charles IT Bottorff 
Mr. J. Graham Brown 
Mr. Charles B. Price 



THE COMMITTEE ON FOUNDATIONS 

Dr. Raymond A. Kent, Chairman Dr. John Walker Moore 

Mr. Mark Ethridge Dr. John T. O’Rourke 

Mr. Bernard Flexner 



I HE COMMITTEE ON BEQUESTS 

Mr. William W. Crawford, Chairman Mr. Arthur W. Grafton 



Mr. Wtlliam Abell 
Mr. Herbert F. Boehl 
Mr. George D. Caldwell 
Mr. W'ilbur T. Chapin 
Judge Ernest S. Clarke 
Mr. M ILI.ARD COX 
Mr. Allen P. Dodd 
Mr. John C. Doolan 
Mr. Thomas C. Imsher 
Mr. W. C. Imsher 



Mr. A. M. Marret 
Mr. Henry E. McElwain, Jr. 
Mr. J. G. McPherson 
Mr. Earl R. Muir 
Mr. J. VanDyke Norman, Jr. 
Mr. Squire R. Ogden 
Mr. John E. Tarrant 
Mr. Marvin H. Taylor 
Mr. Elbert S. W'oosley 
Mr. Wilson W. Wyatt 



THE COMMITTEE ON ALUMNI PARTICIPATION 

Dr. Irvin Abell, Chairman Dr. F. B. Hower 

Dr. E. L. Henderson, Vice-Chairman Mr. T. Dudley Musson 

Mr. Herbert F. Boehl Dr. W. Barnett Owen 

Mr. Elmer H. Dilley Mr. Leslie Shively 

Mr. Grant Graves 



[ Committees in Process of Formation ] 



UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE COUNCIL 

The Council is a permanently established group of friends, which advises and cooperates with 
the Trustees and Administrative Officers in fostering the University s continued progiess. 



Mrs. William Abell 
Mr. Winthrop Allen 
Mr. Warwick M. Anderson 
Mrs. Alex G. Barret 
Mr. Morris Belknap 
Mrs. 1). Porter Bibb 
Mrs. William Black 
Mr. Robert P. Bonnie 
Mr. Fred Borries 
Miss Fanny Brandeis 
Mr. Gustave Breaux 
Mr. Robinson S. Brown 
Mr. James F. Brownlee 
Mrs. Helm Bruce 
Mr. George Buechel 
Mr. J. D. Burge 
Rev. Frank H. Caldwell 
Mr. Hugh J. Caperton 
Rev. Homer W. Carpenter 
Rt. Rev. Charles Clingman 
Mr. Lewis W. Cole 
Mr. J. Verser Conner 
Mr. W. N. Cox 
Dr. Chauncey W. Dowden 
Miss Ethel B. duPont 
Mr. George M. Eady 
Mr. Harry W. Embry 
Mr. Charles 0. Ewing, Jr. 
Mr. J. J. Fleming 
Dr. W. E. Gardner 
Mr. Ernest L. German 



Mrs. C. Edwin Gheens 
Mr. Edward Gottschalk 
Mr. Bruce Haldeman 
Mrs. R. P. Halleck 
Mr. Walton L. Hampton 
Mr. Timothy V. Hartnett 
Miss Julia Duke Henning 
Mr. John G. Heyburn 
Mrs. Allen R. Hite 
Mr. Wallace T. Hughes 
Mr. Frank E. Johnson 
Mr. Preston P. Joyes 
Miss Adeline L. Lauer 
Colonel Fred Levy 
Mr. A. W. Lissauer 
Mr. W. Hume Logan, Jr. 

Dr. J. S. Long 
Miss Ethel M. Lovell 
Mr. Angus 1). MacLean 
Dr. A. T. McCormack 
Mr. John B. McFerran, Jr. 
Mr. Charles G. Middleton 
Mr. Lee L. Miles 
Mr. Earl R. Muir 
Mrs. Harry S. Musson 
Mrs. Herman Nettelroth 
Mr. J. VanDi •ke Norman 
Mr. Gilmore Ouerbacker 
Dr. W. Barnett Owen 
Mr. Lawrence B. Palmer-Ball 
Mr. Clyde A. Pearson 
Dr. Adolph 0. Pfingst 



Mr. Calf. Young Rice 
Mr. Alex. Galt Robinson 
Mrs. Theodore F. Roemei.e 
Mr. Noel Rush 
Rev. John R. Sampey 
Dr. Zenos E. Scott 
Mrs. Alfred Selligman 
Mrs. Anna Hubbuch Settle 
Mr. W. E. Smith 
Mrs. J. B. Speed 
Mrs. William S. Speed 
Dr. Frederick G. Speidel 
Mr. Isaac F. Starks 
Mr. Luther R. Stein 
Mr. I). 1). Stewart 
Mr. W. K. Stewart 
Mr. Harry A. Stratf.r 
Mrs. Lewis Starr Streng 
Mr. E. S. Tachau 
Mr. E. Leland Taylor 
Mr. Thomas P. Taylor, Jr. 
Mr. Wilton H. Tersteggf. 
Mr. Milton S. Trost 
Miss Mary Verhoeff 
Mr. Tom Wallace 
Mr. Benjamin F. Washer 
Rev. Charles W. Welch 
Mr. Richard R. Williams 
Mr. T. Bert Wilson 
Miss Nannie Hite Winston 
Mr. Meneff.e Wirgman 



